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The last issue of the Magazine carried the news that Sir Anthony 
Lewis had decided to retire in August 1982, by which time he will 
have been Principal for fourteen years that have witnessed some of 
the most dramatic events in the history of the Academy. His 
successor is to be Dr David Lumsden, who, since 1976, has been 
Principal of the Royal Scottish Academy of Music and Drama in 
Glasgow. Dr Lumsden, who was born in Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 
1928, and is married, with two sons and two daughters, was a 
harmony professor at the RAM from 1959 to 1961, and was made 
an Hon RAM in 1978. He was educated at Dame Allan’s School, 
Newcastle, and at Selwyn College, Cambridge, where he was an 
organ scholar. During his post-graduate research years in 
Cambridge he was also Assistant Organist at St John’s College. 
After leaving Cambridge he was Organist and Choirmaster of St 
Mary's, Nottingham (whose Bach Society he founded in 1954); 
he was Rector Chori at Southwell Minster from 1956 to 1959; and 
Director of Music at Keele University from 1958 to 1959. In the 
latter year he succeeded H K Andrews as Fellow and Organist of 
New College, Oxford, a post he held for seventeen years. He has 
played in the Promenade Concerts, at the Royal Festival Hall, 
Queen Elizabeth Hall and Purcell Room, and in most British 
cathedrals and universities; he has toured America several times, 
once as harpsichordist with the London Virtuosi, twice 
conducting New College Choir, and again as solo organist; and 
he has played in France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland. He has 
made over twenty gramophone records, and has published 
editions of sixteenth-century English music, on which he is an 
acknowledged international authority. Despite the demands of 
administration at the RSAMD he still keeps up his activities as 
performer and teacher, as conductor of the RSAMD choirs and the 
BBC Scottish Singers, as a broadcasting organ recitalist, and as 
guest harpsichordist with the Scottish Baroque Ensemble and 
Cantilena. 

During his five years in Glasgow, Dr Lumsden has presided over 
a number of far-reaching developments. The RSAMD has become 
much more involved in the musical life, not oniy of Glasgow, but 
of the whole of Scotland. The Opera School, always strong at the 
RSAMD, has been further strengthened by a ciose liaison with 
Scottish Opera, of which Dr Lumsden is a director. The music 
diploma courses are now degree courses under the aegis of 
Glasgow University, offering both Academy and University 
students a broader basis for their studies. A new Academy building 
to re-house completely both the music and drama schools is in an 
advanced stage of planning. The study of early and contemporary 
music has intensified, together with the provision of new 
instruments and equipment. Each year a series of concerts, recitals, 
lectures, seminars and master-classes, concentrating On One or 
two composers a year, has become a regular feature of the 
RSAMD's programme. | 

We look forward to seeing Dr Lumsden during the course of the 
next academic year, and to welcoming him and Mrs Lumsden 
when they take up residence in Marylebone in August. 

In the last issue reference was made to a most generous and 
substantial gift that had been received from an anonymous donor. 
The academy was asked to use this for tangible items including 
additions to the Library. After consultation, it was decided to 
strengthen the Library's holdings in two important respects, firstly 
by the acqusition of the very valuable series entitled Denkmäler 
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Deutscher Tonkunst, which contains scores not to be found 
elsewhere of music by the great German masters of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The lack of this series, 
because of its high cost, far beyond the reach of routine 
acquisitions, has long been a serious gap in the Library's 
Reference section, and this had been a wonderful opportunity to 
secure a much needed series of the classics. To balance this 
acquisition in a more modern direction, the remainder of the gift 
has been devoted to acquiring multiple copies of twentieth- 
century classics by Britten, Bartók, Messiaen, Stravinsky and 
others for study in modern music seminars, which have hitherto 
been hampered by the impossibility of providing multiple copies of 
the relevant scores; again we could not have afforded to make this 
provision without the benefit of this most welcome gift. 


The Prizegiving- Ceremony was held in the Duke's Hall on 
Thursday 16 July, with HRH Princess Alice, Duchess of 
Gloucester presenting the prizes, and Mrs Ralph Vaughan 
Williams proposing a vote of thanks. In a short recital Tina 
Gruenberg (violin) and Caroline Clemmow (piano) performed 
Handel's Sonata in A, Op 1/14 and Wieniawski's Polonaise No 1 
in D, Op 4, and Geoffrey Dolton - (baritone) and Nicholas 
Bosworth (piano) performed Michael Head’s ‘The Estuary’ and 
Wolf's ‘Abschied’. 

The Principal, Sir Anthony Lewis, spoke as follows: ‘Your Royal 
Highness, my Lord Mayor, Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. It 
is with great pleasure, Ma'am, that we welcome you again to our 
Prizegiving Ceremony. Your gracious presence here does the 
Royal Academy honour, and we value your visit particularly, not 
Only as evidence of your personal interest in our affairs but also as 
symbolising the involvement and support of the community as a 
whole. Those receiving awards today will feel that a special stamp 
has been placed on their success. _ 

You will know, Ma'am, that over a considerable period we have 
been carrying Out an extensive programme of additions, alterations 
and improvements to our premises. These are still continuing, and 
are likely to do so for some time, and much benefit will flow from 
them eventually. But meanwhile | fear there will be some 
inconvenience. Indeed as | enter upon my last session as Principal 
| cannot help wondering if, whatever else may be thought of my 
period of office, it will not go down to history as the noisiest and 
dustiest in the life of the institution. Some may well feel, therefore, 
that it is only natural justice that the present phase should have 
involved the removal of the roof from the Principal's flat, and the 
rousing of the Principa! from his slumbers by a builders’ orchestra 
playing musique concrète. Encouraging the Principal's punctuality 
at the office by this means has not, however, been the only result 
of recent operations. We were able to re-occupy at the beginning 
of this session the eastern half of the accommodation used by the 
Academy in York Terrace East. This comprises a row of Regency 
houses which had been in urgent need of reconditioning. Their 
elegance and agreeable proportions can now again be appreciated 
and their function in providing teaching rooms has been much 
improved. This is an area principally occupied by professors of 
composition and music techniques, and these improved 
conditions, coupled with the newly built Manson Room, will 
perhaps prompt our young composers to found a Second 
Marylebone School. 


All academic activities at the RAM depend to a greater or lesser 
degree on the Library, and we note therefore with exceptional 
satisfaction that the current phase of improvements, that affecting 
the western half of our York Terrace premises, should bring 
considerable aid to its operations, presided over with such skiil, 
devotion and patience by Miss Jane Harington. All working 
libraries inevitably expand, and Miss Harington has the further 
disadvantage that a substantial proportion of library space has had 
to be given up to make way for essential service equipment for the 
Academy as a whole. This necessitated sending a substantial part 
of the collection away into store. Now, with new accommodation 
becoming available in York Terrace and elsewhere in the building, 
we can look forward to the collection, one of the largest in the 
country, at last being reunited. 

Some of the Library’s most active clients are the Academy's four 
orchestras, which have had a busy and productive year. Amongst 
their outstanding achievements have been the performance of 
Mahler’s mighty second Symphony by the Symphony Orchestra 
under Mr Maurice Handford last Tuesday evening, and that of the 
Elgar violin Concerto in a recent concert by the Repertoire 
Orchestra under Mr Maurice Miles. The inclusion of this exacting 
work, played by a student soloist, is typical of Mr Miles’s 
enterprising policy for this orchestra, which provides admirable 
experience for its members and their student conductors under Mr 
Miles’s expert guidance. 

The orchestras have also co-operated with the Opera Class 
during the session, the Chamber Orchestra joining forces in 
Handel's Semele and the Symphony Orchestra undertaking a 
testing rôle in Donizetti's Be/isario under Mr Gordon Kember. The 
latter production was privileged by a visit from His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales on the 3rd February. To commemorate the 
occasion the Royal Academy is offering the score of this opera and 
three other Donizetti operas to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales as a wedding present. 

You will realise, Ma'am, that | only have the opportunity to 
mention a very few of the numerous performances that have taken 
place in the Academy, and outside, during the year. The frequency 
of these performances and their general high standard reflect great 
credit on the work of the staff and to them all, professional and 
administrative, | extend my warmest thanks for their skill and 
support. 

Sadly several distinguished members of staff were taken from us 
last session, including the deeply loved Gordon Green, who died 
in March. Gordon was one of the greatest piano teachers of his 
generation, possessing immense prestige over a very wide circle, 
but what gave his training its unique quality was his warm 
humanity and his interest in all his pupils as individuals. His hold 
over his students was artistic, intellectual and, to a degree, spiritual. 

The name of Norman Fulton was one also held in honour in the 
Academy, particularly among those who knew that behind his 
quiet manner lay a personality of wide achievement and great 
experience. With his passing the Academy lost a musician of 
standing, and his students an expert guide of sympathy and 
insight. 

Former members of staff who died during the academic year 
included Edward Bednarz, who served the Academy in a variety 
of administrative capacities, and always with the same 
punctiliousness and charm, for over fifty years. Contemporary with 


him was Stanley Creber, who dedicated his career to the Academy, 
to its great benefit, and rose to be Secretary-General. Also long 
serving was Sidney Langston, the very distinguished member of 
the Brass Faculty whose name is remembered with affection and 
respect, and features notably in the Prize List. Joining with our 
tribute to these colleagues it would be fitting to add the name of 
Lady Thatcher, widow of Sir Reginald, who died in June. | served 
under Sir Reginald at the BBC and | can testify to Ruth Thatcher's 
graciousness and charm, which by all accounts was also much 
appreciated at the Academy during Sir Reginald’s years of office. 

Leaving us for retirement are two lady professors who have 
made special contributions to the Academy's teaching. Marjorie 
Lavers’s long experience in the profession, particularly in chamber 
music, has given her a strong influence over the young violinists 
under her charge. Afflicted by health problems of her own and 
others, she has bravely continued to give us as much of her valued 
help as she could manage, and we offer warmest good wishes for 
serene years ahead. 

Joan Last is widely celebrated as a teacher of young pianists, 
and she has set out her methods in books that have been much 
admired. Though there may be an impression that her primary 
interest has been with pupils of school age, the RAM has counted 
itself very fortunate in securing her aid with more advanced 
students, with whom she has also been conspicuously successful. 
One hopes that the gentle sea breezes of the Sussex coast will 
continue to lull such leisure moments as she may have in her active 
existence. 

We have said farewell also to Edgar Johnston, our Orchestral 
Librarian, who held the characteristic treasures of the Henry Wood 
Library under his charge and was the dedicated guardian of the 
rapidly expanding supplementary collection. We welcome his 
successor, Michael Lloyd. 

There have been some important changes in the Governing 
Body. After seven years of service Sir Edmund Compton has 
resigned as Chairman and becomes a Vice-President. Sir Edmund 
steered us through the turbulent economic waters that threatened 
the construction of the Sir Jack Lyons Theatre and threw us a 
most welcome lifeline when we thought we were going to be 
dashed on the rocks. He has also helped us in countless other 
ways for which we are most grateful. His mate on the bridge, if | 
may continue the metaphor, was Mr James Saunders who, as 
Treasurer, deftly avoided the shoals in our path and brought us, 
after much generously accepted travail, into calmer waters. (| was 
going to say he led us from the Red Sea into the Black Sea, but | 
don't think either of the comparisons would be very appropriate at 
the moment.) | would like to express my personal thanks to a very 
able and devoted Treasurer for his co-operation in dealing with so 
many problems. Mr Saunders also becomes a Vice-President, so 
fortunately we shall continue to have the benefit of his advice. 

Sir Edmund and Mr Saunders are replaced, respectively, by Mr 
Frederic Lloyd and Mr Robert Rendell. Mr Frederic Lloyd has 
served on the Governing Body for many years, and has, of course, 
long experience of operatic management. We are very glad that in 
the course of a busy life he has been willing to take on this 
additional responsibility. Not only has Mr Robert Rendell very 
high professional qualifications but he has also been deeply 
involved himself in the musical activities of St Albans, in 
collaboration with the present Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr 
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Peter Hurford, the author of the specification of the new organ in 
this hall which, one hopes, might sometime be built. Again we 
express Our gratitude to Mr Rendell at his being willing to 
supervise our financial affairs. 

New members of the Governing Body this session are Mr C S 
Gordon Clark, a leading Company Director, and Lord Swann, 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, both of whom we welcome 
warmly in themselves and for the specialised experience they 
bring to our counsels. 

Some awards made for the first time will be noted in the Prize 
List. The prize given in honour of my predecessor, Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, is for Choir Training. Then we have the Clifton Prize for 
the best singer in Recital Diploma, the William John Kipps 
Scholarship for organ, the Greta M Parkinson Prize for piano, the 
Wilfrid Parry Prize for piano and string ensemble, the Rhoda Jones 
Roberts Scholarship for singing and the Drummond Sharp Prize for 
strings or brass. 

We have been presented with two fine eighteenth-century 
violins by Mrs E Morris, in memory of her husband, the Reverend 
Authur Morris, and the late Sidney Langston’s bass trumpet, by his 
widow, Mrs Hilda Langston. We express very sincere thanks for 
these prizes and gifts and also to the anonymous donor of £3,000 
which came to us as a pleasant surprise six weeks ago. We were 
told to spend it at once, which we readily agreed to do. Music 
acquisition was an approved purpose, so we have quickly put in 
hand some purchases quite beyond the scope of our normal 
resources. We don’t mind however many such surprises lie in store 
for us. 

Another delightful surprise, though rumour of its preparation 
had gone before it, was the appearance of Margaret Hubicki’'s 
beautiful needlepoint which may be admired at the entrance to this 
Hall. The design is based on the motto in mosaics ‘Sing unto God’ 
which used to form part of the floor of the main foyer of the 
Academy. It had to be taken up when the foyer was reorganised a 
few years ago and its loss was regretted by many. Mrs Hubicki 
resolved to create a substitute replacement, which she has done most 
skilfully and beautifully, and put the whole Academy in her debt 
thereby. Not only is her work a great artistic pleasure, but the 
exhortation it enshrines, ‘Sing unto God’, comes very appositely at 
the end of a successful academic year. It might be differently 
phrased by some, but few would refrain, surely, from responding 
with a fervent ‘Amen’. 


The Graduation Ceremony was held in the Duke's Hall on Friday 
17 July. The Chairman of the Governing Body, Mr Frederic Lloyd, 
took the Chair, and the Diplomas were presented by the Principal. 
Honorary Membership of the RAM was also conferred, personally, 
on Peter Hurford and Max Rostal; Mr Rostal responded. Before 
the ceremony John Mower (organ) played Georg Bohm’s Prelude 
and Fugue in C, and during the procession the Grave from Bach's 
Fantasia in G, S 572; after the ceremony Nicholas Durcan played 
the finale of Guilmant’s Sonata No 1. In a short recital during the 
ceremony Richard Bissil (horn) and Paul Turner (piano) played 
Beethoven's sonata in F, Op 17, and Marilyn Wolff (trumpet) and 
Paul Turner played Eugène Bozza’s Caprice No 2. 


Lines and 
illusions 


Ruth Harte 


The sixth annual Coviello Lecture was given by Ruth Harte on 3 
March and was entitled ‘Lines and illusions’. 


When | became a student at the Academy it was wartime—there 
were sandbags by the main entrance and at the bottom of the 
stairs to the canteen there was a huge barrier to keep us safe from 
any bomb blasts. Fortunately there were none, in that quarter at 
least. Some professors and other staff did fire-watching duties 
around the building at night and some even slept in the Academy, 
particularly when their homes had suffered damage from air raids. 
There were just over two hundred students at this time so we 
knew no congestion and somehow felt extremely lucky to be here, 
though we were aware that eventually some of us would be called 
up if the war went on much longer. Those who taught or were 
training to teach were exempt from conscription, but nearly 
everyone was involved in some way with the war effort—driving 
ambulances, acting as wardens or fire- watchers or giving concerts 
to help to keep people's spirits up and the arts alive. 

There were many distinguished professors on the staff, some 
whose names are now legendary—Sir Henry Wood, whose 
birthday it is today, conducted the First Orchestra and always 
checked the tuning of each instrument as he walked round the 
band before commencing rehearsal. There were Herbert Withers 
and Herbert Walenn, both cellists, who did so much for chamber 
music in the Academy. The latter ran the London Cello School, 
assisted, amongst others, by Alison Dalrymple, a formidable 
professor who usually wore black and a hat. She was on my 
Division ÍI Cello Board and paralysed me when asking some awful 
scales—I will not tell you the result! She was known for the ‘Scale 
Rallies’ which she imposed upon her students who flocked to 
Room 42 looking as if gathering for a hockey match. Two singing 
professors, Maurice D’Oysley and his wife Rosina Buckman 
always brought an eccentricity with them in the shape of a 
pekingese dog. 

Among the piano professors were Harold Craxton (who, 
incidentally, once played a whole programme of accompaniments 
from memory at a recital because the parts had been left behind) ; 
Greville Cooke; Percy Waller, 'who was very tall and 
looked rather like the King of Spain, so much so that, whilst on 
holiday there, the orchestra at a restaurant struck up the Spanish 
National Anthem as he arrived for dinner; Felix Swinstead, who 
composed a great number of large-scale piano works apart from 
children’s pieces for which he is mostly known today; York 
Bowen, a prolific composer as well as a remarkable and natural 
pianist; Leslie England; Victor Booth; Egerton Tidmarsh; Claude 
Pollard and his wife Isabel Gray; Harry Isaacs; Vivian Langrish, 
with whom | studied; and Ambrose Coviello. Other professors 
returned either from abroad or the forces when the war was over. 

Ambrose Coviello was a kindly man, but | was much in awe of 
him. | think we students were inclined to be in awe of the 
professors anyway. | knew the Coviello class were very skilled in 
Czerny playing for they were made to learn Czerny studies galore. 
How my own struggles with Op 740 made me admire and envy 
anyone who couid play them with ease and no stiffness! Among 
Mr Coviello’s interests were stamp collecting and cycling—in 
fact, a member of my family owns the Coviello bicycle and rides it 
to school. In Room 17, ‘Covi’, as he was affectionately known, had 
a chart on the wall showing dates, from around the sixteenth to 


the twentieth centuries, and several headings such as monarchs, 
musicians, writers, painters, politicians, and under these headings 
famous names and events opposite the relevant dates—a 
fascinating list which | always intended to copy. | have never 
forgotten the important point it made in reminding music students 
to think and live outside their particular line and not to become 
blinkered or narrow in their own pursuits. 

| was very fortunate because when, regrettably, | gave up the 
cello and playing in Second Orchestra which the inimitable Ernest 
Read conducted, | went to study with Peter Latham, who usually 
wore a long black cloak and a very wide-brimmed hat looking like 
an advertisement for brandy. These lessons were down on my time- 
table as ‘thirty minutes harmony’, but | went up to his house in 
Frognal Rise, Hampstead each week for at least an hour and began 
with philosophy, of all things—Aristotle, Socrates, Plato. During 
that remarkable year and more, | was taken through, amongst 
other things, Beethoven quartets (especially the late ones), 
Wagner operas, when Peter would hog most of the score and the 
piano, sing at the top of his voice and leave me to fill in what and 
where | could of The Ring and Tristan in particular. The same 
treatment was applied to Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. We 
studied Brahms, Wolf, Duparc, Fauré and Debussy songs. During 
One session on French music there was an appropriate concert at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in an exhibition room full of 
French objets dart, to which | was taken by Peter and his wife 
Angela, an artist, who drove us in an Austin 7. Her driving was 
distinctly and dangerously individual. As a result, | remember little 
else except that our conversation had to be mainly in French in 
order to complete the cultural excursion. In fine weather we sat in 
the Latham garden under a magnolia tree talking of art in general. 
It was a chance every student ought to have. | wish | could 
remember all he taught me. 

| was lucky also to study with Priaulx Rainier, though we didn't 
do much conventional harmony with such an interesting and 
highly individual person—and in piano lessons in Room 28, at any 
moment one might be taken through large chunks of Parsifal, Die 
Meistersinger (which always had five-star treatment), Beethoven's 
violin Concerto, Dickens or Robert Louis Stevenson, to name only 
a few of those surprising excursions designed to excite the 
appetite and make one curious about music, art and life in general. 

All the arts have a common denominator—communication. If 
the musician as performer is to communicate, he or she must be 
fully alert and alive not only to music but to other arts in order to 
feed the mind and stimulate the imagination so that it can draw 
analogies and make comparisons. Alas, it is not uncommon to find 
musicians working in a vacuum, and, worse still, becoming 
exclusively absorbed in their own instrument. The cross- 
fertilisation of the arts is interesting, and in taking this line further | 
hope to draw some parallels if not conclusions. 

Music has its own language, that of sound, but we musicians 
also use words common to other arts. We use sentences, phrases, 
paragraphs—as do writers who in literature and poetry try to find 
out what language can do. They are interested in sounds and the 
organisation of sounds, the sound of words. To quote Anthony 
Burgess, ‘a writer exploits new melodies of language’. He also 
insisted that writers ought to have a musical training to help them. 
Writers hope to enchant the reader as the musician hopes to 
enchant the listener. A musical score can be understood with the 
inner ear but, like some poetry, it is always better heard. 


Tone, texture and colour are terms used by painters whose work 
has so often inspired composers (an obvious example being the 
Impressionists) and we know that Debussy was inspired by classic 
art and a Chinese exhibition held in Paris. Style is something we 
are constantly discussing, not to mention the fickleness of fashion. 
Why should music, like dress, go in or out of vogue? Musicians 
speak of balance, form and proportion, of rhythm, symmetry and 
line—so did the Greeks when they built their temples. They were 
superb architects, as anyone will know who has visited any 
ancient site in Greece or Turkey. 

In Britton’s Dictionary of Architecture, the definition of an 
architect is ‘an originator, a contriver of structures, generally 
applied to a person who can estimate the value and quality of 
materials to be employed and superintends and adapts the whole 
with judgment and taste to its destined purpose’. Isn't that a 
description of a true performer? Here is another description of 
architecture: ‘Its essentials are utility, strength and beauty—utility 
evinced by the proper distribution of parts, each having its correct 
situation. Strength arises from sound and proper foundation and 
the judicious choice and arrangement of materials. Beauty is 
produced by the pleasing appearance and good taste of all parts 
harmonising and agreeing with each other.’ That could be a 
description of a Bach fugue. 

Again, in defining further the beauty of a building, we see that 
‘the proportions of all the parts are integrated in such a way that 
every part has its absolutely fixed size and shape and nothing could 
be added or taken away without destroying the harmony of the 
whole’. This has been said of a Mozart symphony. 

We all know the names of Pythagoras and Plato, but what about 
Vitruvius? He was much preoccupied with lines and proportions 
and remarked that the human form should be reflected in the 
proportions of a temple; and in order to prove its harmony and 
perfection he described how a well built man fitted with extended 
hands and feet exactly into the perfact geometric figures which are 
the circle and square. It was this simple picture along with the 
ideas of Plato and Pythagoras, and the traditions of classical 
architecture, which inspired Renaissance architects in their 
designs for buildings, and churches in particular. 

Pythagoras and Plato had firm ideas about certain mathematical 
ratios and numbers which determined harmony and proportion. 
For instance, the number three to Pythagoras was the first real 
number because it had a beginning, a middle and an end. It was, 
and is, a religious symbol. At the end of the lecture | shall be 
playing César Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale to illustrate this 
‘ideal’ proportion in a musical context. Aristotle and Plato believed 
that certain numbers determined the harmony of the world, 
particularly the square and cube of three. The Renaissance 
architects were greatly absorbed by these numbers and 
proportions too, more particularly Alberti (not the composer 
associated with a certain bass figure, but the builder of that name) 
who followed a tradition unbroken from classical times—the 
tradition that music and geometry are fundamentally one and the 
same and that ‘music is geometry translated into sound’. Leonardo 
da Vinci certainly agreed with this and drew many plans based on 
Alberti’s ideas. 

There were many systems in architecture which applied a 
mathematical formula to buildings—Alberti recommended nine 
basic geometric figures in all for churches. He eulogised the circle 
above all, because ‘nature enjoyed the round form from the globe 
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to animals and their nests’. Octagons, hexagons, decagons, and so 
on, can all be determined by the circle if you like to derive the 
lengths of their sides from the radius of the circle, but you needn't 
bother! The interesting point is that some of the ratios suggested 
by that great architect Palladio were given musica! terms like 
diapason (an octave), diapente (a fifth), major tone, minor tone, 
minor sixth, and so on. Bartók was much occupied, according to 
Lendvai's book, with the circle of fifths—his axis system giving us 
yet another fascinating example of the link and clear analogy 
between geometric structure in sound and stone. 

Perhaps some of you are unfamiliar with the ‘Golden Section’ 
(in Latin, ‘Sectio aurea’), which means the division of a distance in 
such a way that the proportion of the whole length to the larger 
part corresponds geometrically to the proportion of the larger to 
the smaller part. The Golden Section can only be constructed 
geometrically, and, according to Lendvai, Bartok’s music is closely 
connected with the Golden Section in his construction of form 
and harmony and also with the Fibonacci Sequence of numbers, 
which is that every number is equal to the sum of the two 
preceding numbers, eg 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, etc. 

Probably the greatest achievement of Greek architecture is the 
Parthenon in Athens. Not only is it in one of the most beautiful 
settings high up on the Acropolis (the summit of the city and often 
fortified), but it is magnificent because of its own inherent 
qualities of rhythm and proportion, spacing and outline. What is 
more, its dynamic quality, as Lendvai writes, ‘owes much to its 
Golden Section dimensions, and that is why we feel the building 
soaring upwards, as it were’. The Parthenon has a unique beauty 
which is exquisitely simple and serene. Its architects were very 
clever artists for they went to endless trouble in their efforts to 
correct optical illusions, making many adjustments so that the 
desired impression of straight lines could be achieved (a smaller, 
less imposing example of the classical style can be seen across the 
road from the Academy in Marylebone Parish Church). For 
example, the great columns along the front of the Parthenon look 
straight but they are not, for, if they were strictly vertical, the effect 
on the eye would be that the top part of the building, the 
entablature, would appear to spread and lean outwards as if it 
would fall on top of us. To counteract this tendency, the columns 
were made to slope slightly backwards, correcting the illusion and 
wrong visual effeci. If we look at a fluted column it appears 
straight but actually is not so. If it were the column would look 
concave. This is rectified by making a slight bulge about a third of 
the way up. This bulge is the ‘entasis’. Also the end columns of the 
row are closer together so as to look correctly spaced. If this were 
not so the spacing at the end would appear too wide. 

The Painted Hall at the Royal Naval College in Greenwich, built 
early in the eighteenth century and painted by Sir James Thornhill, 
shows his designs of space and colour to enhance the vision of the 
architect and to give an illusion of height and length. What is 
astonishing is the impression given of fluted columns and 
carvings, such as the apparently handsome mantelpieces, all of 
which, but for the genuine fireplaces, are illusions, for the walls are 
quite flat to the touch! 

Another remarkable compensation on the Parthenon is on the 
stylobate, which is the whole of the base or step on which the 
columns rest. When | was there, | bent down so that my eyes were 
level with the step, which measures one hundred feet in length. | 
could not see the other end because it rises by four inches in the 
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centre. If viewed from a distance, this step would not look straight 
if it were absolutely level—it would appear concave. This rubato in 
stone is surely a useful analogy with rubato in music. The curved 
step is unnoticeable until it is measured. Likewise, we should be 
unconscious of rubato if it is a natural occurence in the shaping of 
the phrase. It is noticed only when out of proportion. Rubato can 
deceive the ear; yet another illusion, aural this time. 

If we can appreciate the structure of a work as well as respond 
to its emotional content we can begin to understand its real 
significance. The one without the other too often reveals itself in 
performance. To be solely concerned with structure makes for a 
dull, dry effect; to be involved only with emotion produces a 
flabby and shapeless result. 

Anyone familiar with Salisbury Cathedral is thrilled to glimpse 
its spire from a distance or to stand in the Close gazing up at it, 
knowing it is almost impossible to stop the eyes being drawn 
upwards to the top of its 405-foot spire. The reason for this is 
because the whole building is so well proportioned, rather like a 
pyramid, that it leads the eye to the highest point. It has been 
likened to Chopin because of its grace, elegance and strength. 
That spire gives one an overwhelming sense of climax. This can 
also be sensed inside, particularly when standing at the west end 
and allowing the eye to look slowly eastwards, following the bays 
of arches, maybe studying detail in moulding and carving on the 
way but always sensing the irresistible pull towards the crossing 
and finally the east end, which is usually the place of climax, if not 
necessarily the most beautiful part. It is interesting, also, to wander 
round a building looking at things from different angles, maybe 
with a photographer's eye; perspectives change and, if listening to 
music, so does the acoustic. Elgar preferred to sit in the choir of 
Gloucester Cathedral at the Three Choirs Festival, the best place 
for sound even though the singers and orchestra were mounted 
the other side of the stone screen. 

This progress towards a climax in an ecclesiastical building is 
achieved through the natural flow of the arches, each curve 
contributing to the linear development of the whole series, each 
relying on its neighbour for support, the larger springing naturally 
out of the smaller—not unlike the unfolding of a fugue. Part of the 
art of achieving a climax is the method of approach. There are 
countless examples of this in Beethoven who, with Bach, was one 
of the greatest musical architects. He was a craftsman first and 
foremost, who designed his compositions by sheer hard work, and 
a study of their structure is vital before we can play them. A mature 
artist has an instinct for musical shape but usually only because 
that natural sense has been achieved, in the first place, by 
calculation and experiment and a lot of hard work, especially in 
grasping the fundamental rhythmic proportions of the whole, just 
as if he were an architect. It is vital that, as musicians, we become 
creative artists and not mere pianists or instrumentalists. But none 
of this is possible unless we make an effort and keep our eyes and 
ears open, experiencing all forms of art. Only then will our 

performances come to life and radiate the essence of understanding. 


In 1962 it was my good fortune to travel to Paris on a 
Mendelssohn Scholarship to study with one of the great teachers of 
our age—Nadia Boulanger. Aged ten when Brahms died, she had 
met Oscar Wilde whilst in her early teens, and had studied with 
Fauré, as a fellow student with Ravel, who had brought his string 
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Quartet (she remembered) to a lesson which she also had 
attended. Her greatly-loved sister, Lili Boulanger, had become 
the first woman ever to win the Grand Prix de Rome (First Class), 
as Berlioz and Debussy before had done (Nadia herself had won 
the second Grand Prix de Rome). Her mother had been a Russian 
Princess, who had served tea at her celebrated Wednesday 
afternoon classes. 

For anyone interested in the art of teaching and in the life and 
work of one of the great exponents of this dedicated calling, | 
should like to put on record some of my remembrances of Nadia 
Boulanger, both from my recollections of her in 1962 and 1963 
and in my meetings and correspondence with her since. Amongst 
her many composer-pupils were: Elliott Carter, Aaron Copland, 
Walter Piston, Virgil Thomson and Roy Harris (from America) ; Jean 
Francaix (from France); Witold Lutoslawski (from Poland); and 
Sir Lennox Berkeley, Priaulx Rainier, Francis Chagrin (Founder of 
the Society for the Promotion of New Music), Joseph Horovitz, 
Robert Sherlaw Johnson, John Lambert, Sir Anthony Lewis, 
Hugo Cole, Edwin Roxburgh and Thea Musgrave (from 
England). Amongst the younger British composers to study with 
her were: Alan Owen, Malcolm J Singer and Malcolm Stewart. 
Amongst the other musicians and performing artists in the list of 
her pupils were Dinu Lipatti, Hugues Cuénod, Daniel Barenboim, 
Henryk Szeryng, Igor Markevitch, Jan-Pascal Tortelier, David 
Wilde, Joan Havill, Idil Biret, Huseyn Sermet, and many others. In 
addition to this, she had been a very close friend of Stravinsky, 
Valéry, Chagall, Dukas, Poulenc and Menuhin and an 
acquaintance of Diaghilev, Hindemith, Debussy, Cocteau, 
Millhaud and Gide. She had assisted Stravinsky in the writing of 
The Poetics of Music, and Hindemith in the French edition of The 
Craft of Musical Composition. But, above all, she was one of the 
greatest teachers of our age, and to my mind was, with Schonberg, 
one of the two great composition teachers in the first half of this 
century. 

It was a measure of her strong personality that she presented a 
different picture of herself to each of her many pupils and friends. 
She was to me, first and foremost, an extremely benevolent human 
being; her character was tough and rock-like, and through her 
affectionate generosity her life and all her work had been 
completely there for the service and the benefit of others. All her 
life she had been a devout Roman Catholic, preferring to attend the 
High Mass without music; the latter ‘got in the way of prayer’, she 
had said! 

The first thing | noticed about her was the delicate and refined 
perfume she wore, the next was her dress—neither of the twenties 
nor of the sixties but a mixture of all periods, yet above all her own 
choice. Psychologically these two observations could be a clue to 
her attitude to art and life in that they revealed a natural taste on 
the one hand and a sense of style, which is unsophisticated and 
inborn, on the other. When she spoke, a slightly Americanised 
English was sometimes noticeable, but her speech was at all times 
musical, concise and pointed, having great warmth and precision. 
She gave you her full attention at all times, listening carefully to all 
One had to say with remarkable concentration and patience. From 
this attention one immediately gained confidence (so valuable in 
creative work, as in life) and one began to feel a worthwhile 
personality in oneself. | am sure this is one of the marks and secrets 
of a good teacher; no-one was too unimportant for this attention, 
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and many have felt that a few moments speaking with her and in 
her company were enough to treasure for a long time to come. 
From Nadia Boulanger’s strong personality one was soon 
actualised as a person, and any merit one may have had—in one’s 
work or in one’s personality or ideas—was immediately noticed, 
drawn out and encouraged. This is why people, often complete 
strangers to her, travelled (much to her surprise) from every corner 
of the globe for a few moments in her company. 

As a teacher she discovered the latent talents of her pupils, 
however small these may have been, and she concentrated on 
these as a gardener would on a delicate hot-house plant, the result 
being a new self-confidence and growth of creative character. 
Next, she endeavoured to assist one to find the true direction that 
one’s work, as a composer, should take. To do this she made one 
aware of the contemporary climate in art generally and then 
encouraged any-.personal traits and original ideas one might be 
lucky enough to have to come to the fore. 

Nadia Boulanger was first and foremost an ‘ideas’ woman, just 
as the teacher/composer Arnold Schonberg was an ‘ideas’ man. 
One also noticed in one’s studies with her the remarkable capacity 
she had for drawing on tradition and making her observations on it 
new. and always vital. She was a highly cultured person with a 
consummate, innate taste and—more important to a creative 
pupil—she had a subtle and intuitive critical faculty, together with 
a view of life and art which was refined, spiritual and all- 
embracing. As an influence on the art of music, the legacy of T S 
Eliot and W H Auden in literature, and of Picasso in painting, is 
comparable to hers. Indeed the views of Auden, together with 
those of Stravinsky and Valéry, were quoted most often in her 
lessons. Chagall and Braque were mentioned amongst painters, 
and her appreciation of painting and sculpture were almost equal 
to her understanding of literature and music (another parallel this, 
with Schonberg). 

Another important facet of her teaching was how she related the 
arts One-to-another in a positive and intrinsic way. It was always 
apparent how much she emulated and honoured the memory of 
the neglected writer and poet Paul Valéry; she quoted freely from 
him and from his writings at almost every one of my lessons, and | 
got the impression that she regarded music as a higher form of 
peotry, just as Eliot had done. There was no doubt that she revered 
Valéry even more than Stravinsky, and this is possibly because 
Valéry had gone further than anyone in trying to unravel and throw 
some light on the difficult area of the aesthetics of art; a subject 
extremely difficult to explain and evaluate, owing to its intrinsic 
obscurity. One can get an impression of Nadia’s thinking by 
reading the many essays by Valéry on aesthetics and poetics. It 


- was not only Boulanger who testified to his greatness: Auden has 


done so since. | think she would be delighted if Valéry was 
remembered at the same time with her. 

Nadia Boulanger’s lessons were conducted in a patient, chatty 
style. She was very careful to underline all points that she felt to be 
of significance—often repeating a sentence or quotation three . 
times so that it would be remembered. In teaching this is not a bad 
way; a pupil may need some points of reference in the future when 
he has lost the almost parental care of a devoted teacher. Her 
classes were entirely different. Here she never minced words and 
said one thing at a time: take it or leave it. | am certain that a 
composer would not gain much from her classes alone, but they 
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were always a useful adjunct to her individual tuition. At these 
classes, which were always held on Wednesdays, she would 
analyse works from all periods, often with musicians there to play 
examples. | well remember a three-hour session spent on an 
exploration of Mozart's great G minor string Quintet. Nadia 
concentrated on the first eight bars, showing how the rest of the 
music was contained in them. This was as if we were witnessing 
the composer’s pre-conscious/conscious processes for the first 
time. Another memorable occasion was when we sang through 
the whole of Stravinsky's very difficult choral work (new at that 
time) Threni, a favourite of hers and possibly that composer's later 
masterpiece. A class devoted to Fauré’s Nocturnes | also 
remember, for it was exciting to hear her talk so engagingly about 
her own teacher's beautiful piano works. 

She never suffered fools, and | well remember a class taken up 
with a discussion of the fugal answers in Bach's Well-Tempered 
Clavier. An American student interrupted her, asking, ‘But how, 
Madame, will this help us to extend our repertoire?’ This received 
no answer. On another occasion a mother excused her children’s 
lack of practice by saying it was ‘because of their GCE exams’. 
‘Don't speak to me of GCE exams when their musical future is at 
stake’, Nadia replied. Much of this was due to shortage of time. 
Nadia Boulanger often said to me how the ideal lesson would be 
with one pupil lasting from one to three days of continuous 
duration, in a relaxed and friendly atmosphere. ‘But’, she said, ‘as 
this is by no means an ideal world, it is impossible’, and then, 
‘there is never enough time; we must each make use of every 
second we are given’. 

Nadia Boulanger certainly used every second of her time, and all 
who have been lucky enough to come in contact with her, and 
very many who have not, have benefited. Not only did she devote 
her long life to pupils and friends, but she also devoted it to her 
sister Lill’s music and memory. A very moving memorial service to 
her sister and mother was held each year, at which some of the 
most beautiful French organ and choral music could be heard. 

In her teaching she set great store by the quality of attention and 
concentration needed for all one’s work. On this subject she liked 
to quote St Augustine: ‘Intelligence is to the soul what eyes are to 
the body; therefore it is necessary to have eyes, but it is not 
enough, you must /ook; and that is not enough, you must see’. 
Then she would add herself: ‘It is also so difficult to /isten to 
something and hear it’. 

Early in 1963 my lesson time was changed; my teacher had 
visited Francis Poulenc on his death-bed. She told me later that 
day that he had looked ‘so peaceful’, and how this charming 
friend, who had spoken well of everyone, at all times, had been so 
sincere. | then learned that she had no time for the affected or 
artificial in a person, and on this count Jean Cocteau did not come 
off too well. She had little admiration for André Gide as a man, 
either, although she respected some of the work of both writers. 
She had a high regard for Paul Dukas and Oscar Wilde, both of 
whom she knew and were, she said, ‘incredibly intelligent’. 
Following on from this she said her greatest pleasure was to hear 
two intelligent men in conversation. In England she respected her 
dear friend Yehudi Menuhin (whom she had known since 
boyhood and at whose music school she taught regularly), and also 
Lord David Cecil. | should hate to give the impression that her 
lessons lacked humour; once she said: ‘Some of my students are 
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so unbelievably unobservant. | had taught one girl for well over a 
year, almost every week, when one day, looking up from the piano, 
she said, but, Madame, you've got an organ!’ Now this instrument 
almost filled the farther end of her studio! 

Nadia Boulanger’s memory was also remarkable. At my first 
lesson | told her, how, three years before, | had entered a 
composers’ competition of which she had been a judge. ‘What 
was the work?’ she asked. ‘A string trio’, | replied. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘it 
had a yellow cover’, and then went on to describe its movements 
in detail, much to my amazement. 

Her teaching hours were long. | remember one lesson began at 
eight on a dark Paris Monday morning (Hugo Cole remembers one 
at seven!), another at nine on a dark Sunday night. On this 
particular night the pianist David Wilde came out of her studio at 
nine after a long lesson, looking very surprised to see another 
pupil waiting at that time for a lesson! But it was at tea time that 
most of my lessons took place. Once | praised the China tea 
which we had just drunk, only to find a small parcel waiting for me 
at the end of my next lesson. It contained two packets of the same 
blend. Another time she presented me with a copy of ‘Mr 
Stravinsky's latest score’ direct from Boosey & Hawkes; this | had 
to analyse in detail for our next lesson. Often at tea time she was 
still opening her morning post; once she was very moved to learn 
that one of her pupils was to marry; she told me what he had 
written, with tears filling her eyes: ‘My future wife will be blind, 
yet | only hope | will be worthy of her’. This letter had come from 
Switzerland, | think, and the episode was one of the many such 
examples | had of her deep and humble humanity. 

At another memorable lesson, when | was ‘between works’ (an 
awful state, this, for any composer) she played on the piano the 
whole of Stravinsky's ballet Perséphone, narrating all the salient 
points over the music. She was playing from the full orchestral 
score, | noted. At other times she never touched the keys when 
reading any of my scores, preferring to sit in front of the piano in 
silence. The power of her personality was such that many of her 
remarks come to me, after all this time, at odd moments, often 
whilst working on a score (the most useful time); many of her 
sayings were filled with a powerful irony, perhaps a trait of which 
the French are masters. The depth of this irony is often difficult to 
plumb, but with perseverance it is greatly rewarding and, if fully 
comprehended, permanent. 

Nadia Boulanger understood the creative process and the many 
difficulties a creator comes up against better than anyone else | 
have met. It is a measure of her regard for her own pupils that she 
always referred to me, in any introduction, as Mr Berkeley's pupil 
from London, and never as her own pupil. Sir Lennox Berkeley 
had studied with her in the early thirties and had taught me in the 
late fifties; indeed his teaching had been in every way comparable 
with her own. As a measure of the high regard felt by pupil for 
teacher, | once asked Sir Lennox if he sent his new scores to 
Nadia. ‘Only the best ones’ was his reply. 

| cannot end without a mention of her many Stravinsky 
references. One in particular sticks in my mind. She had been 
present, aS On many occasions, at one of the great man’s 
rehearsals. This time he was conducting the solemn and reflective 
end to the Symphony of Psalms when, to her surprise, she saw a 
fireman remaining motionless in rapt attention. ‘What do you learn 
here?’ she had asked. ‘Much, Madame, when this one conducts.’ 
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‘But do they talk music with you?’ she had enquired. ‘No, 
Madame, when they talk to me, they talk fire; yet when someone can 
conductsomething soslow,so solemn, so reflective, for so long, | call 
that greatness!’ She had told Stravinsky about this, later. ‘Well, that 
pays for the concert’, he had replied, deeply moved. 

Early in 1979 she wrote to me about her apartment in the Rue 
Ballu in the ninth arrondissement (the corner now named the 
Place Lili Boulanger) saying: ‘to put some order here seems 
unthinkable’. A few weeks earlier she had written about some new 
works of mine she had heard on a record: ‘The more naturally you 
let your sensibility guide you, the more deeply you will reach the 
sensibility of your listener’, and ‘my hope is to remain in contact 
with the artist-guided-by-the-musician as well as the musician- 
guided-by-the-artist’. Sound advice this, coming from someone 
already in her nineties. She was a resilient person throughout her 
long life, but in the last years she was attacked by various 
illnesses; | remember as long ago as 1962 she was suffering froma 
heavy cold and chest-infection. | asked why she didn’t spend a 
few days in bed. ‘No. At my age, if | stayed in bed | would remain 
there for good’, she replied; and she lived and worked for another 
seventeen years! With young musicians she could at times be a 
little tough, but she meant well. At a seminar a young musician 
was to play a sonata to her. ‘You have prepared the first 
movement?’ she asked. ‘Yes Madame’ came the reply. ‘Then sight- 
read the second movement for us!’ Luckily he managed this feat 
very well and in so doing his true musicality was revealed; a good 
test, this. 

Nadia adored children, and if any very young ones were in her 
vicinity they soon found themselves seated on her knees. Her life 
was devoted to others in so many ways, but | think it is the 
composers, like myself, who have the most to thank her for. Not all 
the performer- pupils have realised what they owe to her guidance, 
or have understood her far-reaching generosity and skill. Some of 
these are so impatient to add to their repertoire and to compete 
with one another, often having ill-equipped techniques, that | feel 
sure a great many of her well-intentioned suggestions missed the 
mark. One day these players will no doubt realise what she had to 
offer, as sO many musicians of the calibre of Menuhin, Lipatti, 
Cuénod, Markevitch, Szeryng and Wilde have already testified. | 
well remember the then Master of the Queen's Musick, Sir Arthur 
Bliss, saying to me before | left England for Paris to study with her: 
‘Don't believe a// she says’. It was very hard not to! 


With assistance from the Ord Travel Fund of Cambridge 
University, | was able to undertake a five-week tour of Japanese 
music schools, arriving in Tokyo on 14 March 1981. There | first 
had the opportunity to look at music in higher education, where 
over 10% of Japan’s students opt for it, visiting the National 
University of Fine Arts (Geijutsu-Daigaku, known as ‘Gei-Dai’) 
where my friend had just graduated with the best marks in piano, 
and briefly the Ueno Gakuen. 

At both ‘universities’ the atmosphere was that of a Western 
conservatoire. ‘Gei-Dai’ had a Yamaha or Kawai grand in every 
second-floor room, and the most up-to-date facilities including an 
electropiano laboratory as well as its historic concert hall, a unique 
example of Meiji architecture. However, what most impressed me 
was the large number of accomplished musicians amongst the 
young (even the amateur wind ensemble of Yamanashi University, 
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only two of whose players are reading music, set high standards in 
provincial Kofu), which can only be attributed to good training of 
children throughout the country. 

This led me to the Tokyo branch of the Talent Education 
Institute, where my letter of introduction brought me a warm 
welcome. Talent Education (Saino-Kyoiku) is an international 
movement founded and made famous by Dr S Suzuki, arguably 
the most influential violin teacher of the third quarter of this 
century. The Institute itself is in Matsumoto, a town in the ‘Japan 
Alps’ in central Honshu, four hours by express train from Tokyo. It 
was here that | was to meet Mrs Haruko Kataoka, the renowned 
Suzuki piano teacher, and observe a week’s lessons in April. 
Although the violin method has been widely adopted in America 
and introduced into Britain, Japan is still the only country where it 
is widely applied to piano teaching. Most piano teachers operate 
privately, but Mrs Kataoka has a ground-floor studio in the Talent 
Education Institute. Similarly, the Tokyo branch accommodates 
Mrs Tsuruoka, another leading piano teacher, and it was here that | 
first observed lessons and, with the aid of Mr Park in the office, 
who spoke a little more English than | did Japanese, that | planned 
my schedule for the next fortnight. 

As it turned out, | had chosen the best time of year to come, 
since the end of March rounds off the Japanese academic year, 
the new term beginning around 6 April. So | could both attend 
graduation concerts and witness the very first lessons of three- 
year-old beginners. The national concert in Tokyo's ‘Budokan’ on 
26 March included the unrehearsed performance of three 
thousand young Suzuki violinists in perfect unison and provided a 
helpful and informative bilingual programme. However, at most 
concerts, including the graduation ceremony of Suzuki pianists in 
Osaka on 1 April, | had to decipher ‘Katakana’, which the 
announcements of the pieces helped me to learn. 

In addition to these programmes, and brochures from the Talent 
Education Institute in Matsumoto, | managed to bring back to 
England a cassette tape recording, as well as my programme and 
photograph, of Mrs Tsuruoka’s pupils’ end-of-term concert in the 
Nakano Concert Hall in western Tokyo. Mozart's piano Concerto 
in D, K 537, performed by her star eight-year-old, Miss Yuko 
Hayashi, crowned an impressive and enjoyable programme, after 
which, much to my surprise, | was invited up to the platform, amid 
bouquets and graduation rosettes, and urged to speak. Making a 
speech was a daunting experience but, since an interpreter had 
been specially provided, | could hardly refuse. 

From 6 to 11 April was my ‘pilgrimage’ to Matsumoto. The 
Talent Education Institute is a relatively small modern building 
comprising a concert hall (upstairs), rooms for teachers of violin, 
cello and flute, Dr Suzuki's office and (below) an administrative 
office, next to which one hears the strains of a Yamaha grand 
piano percolating through a barely sound-proofed door. 
Removing one’s shoes in the customary manner and donning the 
simple green slippers provided, one enters with curiosity to find, 
not a professional pianist practising for an imminent concert, but a 
tiny girl engrossed in Bach's /ta/ian Concerto from memory! Mrs 
Kataoka is at the second piano, a similar grand, beside her, 
watching intently, sometimes beating time and sometimes playing 
with her. Along the wall is a row of chairs and a long table, well 
positioned for viewing the keyboard, occupied by other young 
students and their mothers, waiting for or after their turn. The 
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pupil's mother sits on her or his right, noting every remark made by 
the teacher, since she is responsible for the domestic practising 
programme, which has to be fitted around school work, as in the 
West. . 

Each pupil plays continuously for about twenty minutes, 
oblivious to any comings or goings in the room, interrupted only 
for occasional criticism. First comes a scale in the key prescribed 
for the week, repeated to the metronome in minims, then 
crotchets, then quavers twice, and concluded by a set cadence of 
strong minim chords, II|’b—Ic—V’—|I. A Czerny study or two may 
precede or follow the piece or pieces of the moment, drawn from a 
narrow repertoire focusing on Mozart and spanning the century 
from Bach, Handel and Scarlatti only up to Schumann's A/bum for 
the Young. Each phrase is repeated until it matches the tone and 
touch of the teacher, and physical movements are clear and 
emphatic, with some high finger-lifting. Occasionally, the copy 
may be marked with a red crayon, for, unlike most Suzuki teachers, 
Mrs Kataoka supplements the ‘Suzuki Piano School’ books with 
French reading material, so that, no matter how young they begin, 
her pupils can read music by their second or third year. The lesson 
concludes with up to ten minutes’ conversation across the pupil, 
when the teacher advises the mother of the tape recording to be 
studied during the course of that week. Much of the practising 
involves listening to these model tapes, which may be said to 
produce ‘carbon-copy performances’, and some mothers, | 
noticed, record the entire lesson as well. Finally, the pupil bows 
with polite thanks: ‘arigato gozaimashita, sayonara’, just as the 
next greet the teacher with: ‘konnichiwa, onegai shimasu’. This 
respectful bowing is taught from the very first lesson, even if the 
infant fails to learn to count its fingers beyond three! Discipline is 
firm in the Japanese home. 

My own impression, as | watched a variety of pupils whose ages 
ranged from three to fourteen, was that only the more talented and 
intelligent ones could progress beyond this mere imitation 
towards true musicianship, because copying is a slow, laborious 
learning process which may limit the child’s repertoire to only two 
or three pieces per year and, although a polished performance of 
professional standard may result, only those with special gifts can 
play with personality. Dr Suzuki's view: ‘What a mistake we have 
been making in thinking that men can be taught to speak their 
language, but that their other abilities are predetermined at birth— 
indeed, every child can be made to develop his or her ability if 
properly educated’ is the basis of his ‘mother tongue method’ of 
teaching the violin. Although only a small percentage of Suzuki 
children become professional musicians like Toshiya Eto or the 
number of orchestral leaders, the whole point behind his ideology 
is that musical instruction from an early age produces good 
citizens and consequently a peaceful society. Modern Japanese 
society evidently bears this out, and it is to his credit that the 
method has had a deep and world-wide influence. 


The time was April 1948, the place the Dalcroze College. Janet 
had come to ride the pony which was curiously attached to the 
College and | was putting in extra work prior to taking my LRAM. 
We were discovered making cocoa at midnight (O shame!) so | 
was despatched the next morning and Janet continued to ride the 
pony. But that’s how it all began, this wonderful friendship of over 
thirty years. What drew me to her then was never to change; her 
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sense of fun, her innate sense of justice (she was outraged by my 
dismissal), her generosity and humility and her total naturalness, for 
in those days she was a tremendous tomboy. 

In September of that year Janet went off to the Paris 
Conservatoire to study with Pierre Bajeux who became her revered 
master and friend. |, quite unexpectedly, followed her in December 
and found her awaiting me on the platform of the Gare du Nord. 
Here, then, was yet another quality which manifested itself so early 
on—her constant care and attention for other people. We spent a 
hilarious year in Paris, very poor, but going to every possible 
concert we could afford and seeing as many paintings and works of 
art as we could. Every Wednesday we went to Nadia 
Boulanger’s afternoon class, which was open to all. We would 
carefully place ourselves behind a pillar so the great lady would 
not see us and ask us to do some dreadful transposition or 
something equally daunting! | soon realised that Janet was also 
immensely humble: she had so much to give and was so able, yet 
she would never push herself forward. Our time in Paris was often 
tough, cold and frustrating, but to have shared it with someone 
like Janet made it very possible and full of laughter. 

She went straight from Paris to the Hallé. Notlong after her joining 
the orchestra she was asked to play the Vaughan Williams oboe 
Concerto. She was terrified, green as the dress she was wearing, 
and | seriously wondered whether she would ever get to the 
platform. Needless to say the performance was stunning, and | 
discovered yet another facet of her—the unbelievably high 
standard that she always kept and the rare control that went with 
it. It was this that kept her going years later when her parents died 
and then her beloved Alan. During all these fraught times she 
cared, nursed and organised yet never allowed her own standards 
to drop, nor did she ever evade her commitments. | remember 
discussing technique with her and she said, ‘| reckon you need a 
150% technique—you lose about 45% with nerves and 5% with 
any other worries you may have, so you might end up with a 100% 
if you're lucky!’ She always did. 

Janet seemed to have an insatiable appetite for work, and she 
also had a marvellously infectious ability to involve others as well. 
She positively drew people out and inspired them to write for her, 
and all the work she did on her oboe books with Alan and the 
encouraging of others to do the same with other wind instruments 
had one aim in mind—the students and how best to equip them. 
Her concern for a// students—not just oboists—was a driving force, 
and | know there are countless numbers of them who have 
benefited from this. The London Oboe Quartet and the London 
Sinfonietta are shining examples of her influence and involvement. 
However, her interests did not stop there. Her collections of fine 
glass and Delftware are but two examples of her deep interest in 
things other than music. She not only collected but then went on 
to become quite an authority on both these subjects. How well | 
remember, early on, when we both precariously balanced Delft 
plates in our bicycle baskets as we rode with our prize finds from 
Lewes via Glyndeborne to my home in Piltdown! Whenever she 
was on tour her beady eye was always searching, and it was 
exciting to watch her delight when unpacking her finds when she 
returned home. 

She also loved the visual arts. In fact she was an excellent 
draughtsman herself, but photography took first place. Starting 
with a Baby Box Brownie camera during a cycling holiday we took 
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together in Brittany in 1949 she amazed us with her ability. Later 
she was to produce truly professional pictures and her camera 
always went with her. Many were of animals (she could never 
resist stopping and talking to cows and donkeys or any other four- 
legged beasties for that matter) ; others of flowers and landscapes. 
She later became a great gardener, tending her lovely garden at 
High Latch in the Lammamuir Hills whenever she could get there. 
At her Hampstead flat there was an African violet hospital and it 
was Janet, of course, who started it. To her Nature was the king- 
pin, and she drew much of her calm from it. Her anxiety for the 
countryside and animals of the world manifested itself in her 
efforts to interest people in the seriousness of the situation and to 
champion the conservation groups concerned; she even found 
time to publicly uphold these causes with her presence. As for us 
mere mortals, she always found enough time and energy to help 
when needed, in spite of her incredibly full life. Somehow it 
seemed as though this was a form of inspiration for her; her first 
thought was always for others—never herself. 

When | think of Janet the tomboy and then of the serenely 
dignified Janet performing | realise that | have had that rare 
privilege of knowing someone of great stature possessed with 
great integrity, humanity and FUN. However, | think that it was her 
sheer zest for living that | loved the most. Peggy Hubicki wrote to 
me: ‘Now she is your Lode star’; yes indeed she is. But | know too 
that she is shining brightly for literally hundreds and hundreds of 
other people—all over the world. 
if | had to choose only one aspect of Janet's character to sum up 
her life and personality it would be that of truthfulness, in the 
sense that Polonius used the word in his famous homily to Laertes. 
This characteristic pervaded her playing. The lovely sound that she 
produced was a reflection of the naturalness and warmth of her 
own personality. Her formidable technique was never used as a 
vehicle for mere virtuosic display. Her command of the instrument 
was so complete that its difficulties and the overcoming of them 
were never apparent and her performances always drew the 
attention of the listener to the beauty of the music, never merely to 
the skill of the performer. 

Her honesty with herself and others led to a directness of 
expression which was occasionally, though always only briefly, 
disconcerting. Some of her students will even admit to having 
been a bit afraid of her, but this was really only a fear of not being 
able to live up to the high standards of which she believed them to 
be capable. Janet believed in people, and the patience and 
humanity in her nature brought out the best in everyone she met. 
Her patience only ran out when confronted by injustice, 
pretence, superficiality, hypocrisy or laziness. 

Her influence was not confined to her own students; she was 
interested in anyone who wanted to play the oboe or, indeed, to 
make music in any way. She was as likely to come to an Academy 
concert to hear one of her colleagues’ pupils as to hear one of her 
own. The interests of the students were paramount, and she 
would not hesitate to pass on her most talented students to one of 
her colleagues when she felt that the student's interest demanded 
a change. The humility and generosity of her nature thus made 
itself felt to all the oboists, students and teachers alike, and 
accounted for the almost unique atmosphere which prevailed 


throughout the faculty, an atmosphere we will all be seeking to- 


perpetuate as a tribute and a memorial to her. 
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Janet's innate musicality and her ability to face any technical 
problem with equanimity would have enabled her to have had a 
distinguished career on any musical instrument of her choice. That 
she chose to bring her gifts to the service of the oboe merits the 
gratitude of all who knew her or heard her play. Unknown to 
themselves, perhaps, she will continue to influence generations to 
come through the abiding influence she has had on her friends, 
colleagues and pupils. 


It is quite some time since | looked along the woodwind row in the 
Academy orchestra and noticed this new clarinet student. Good 
clarinet students were rather thin on the ground in those days, and 
some exceptionally beautiful sounds were issuing forth. | was 
greatly attracted to this quiet, good-looking Yorkshireman—he 
looked just the type to drop his much-disliked violin off the top of 
a tram, and anyway, his clarinet had obviously found the perfect 
embouchure. His professor also thought highly of him—a regard 
which was returned with interest by Reg. Professors used to sit 
with the students in those days. (Haydn Draper was undoubtedly 
the bridge between the old and the new in clarinet playing. Bowed 
nearly double over his instrument, under his terrible affliction, the 
orchestra would listen entranced when he played a solo.) And 
now here was Reg—who negotiated the dreaded slur in the 
Schumann piano Concerto with artistic finesse. 

Reg was shattered when Haydn died—and now many people 
are very saddened by his own death in the States. His ability to 
listen to others (‘better to keep your mouth shut and be thought a 
fool, than to open it and prove it’), his sympathy, his humour, and 
his straight-in-the-eye Yorkshire regard, attracted many people to 
him; but his greatest joy in life was a good laugh. Some of the 
early tours of the LPO were riotous. 

Today there are many virtuosi of the clarinet, but Reginald Kell, 
as | heard irrefutably myself, was the first to play the instrument in 
tune—and allied to this was the ability to express a deep 
sensitivity with an incredibly distinctive and beautiful sound. We 
lost no time in fielding a wind quintet, and since we invariably 
rehearsed at home, Reg and my young sister began to notice one 
another: there was a certain affinity, since my mother came from 
Yorkshire. Today Diana is living in Kentucky, near her son and 
grandchildren. 

Yes, those early days with the LPO (as formed by Beecham) 
were memorable. Whenever Reg or Léon Goossens (both 
Geminis!) took off into a solo, beatific smiles appeared on all 
faces—especially Tommy's, who would hiss everyone to near 
silence. These two were internationally outstanding, though the 
abysmal British Establishment has done its best to ignore the fact. 

The recording picture is shamefully thin. The best are the old 
78s. Weber's Concertino is delightful—and The Shepherd on the 
rock is, for me, one of the most exquisite pieces of recording. | 
remember him being a bit alarmed when Stravinsky's Contrasts 
appeared, and he was asked to play it in Switzerland. But when 
Igor heard the playing he threw both arms around Reg and kissed 
him on both cheeks—a matter which alarmed Reg much more 
than the piece itself. 

As a perfect stranger has just remarked to me: ‘the end of an era’. 
A great character; a strong character; and one of the few people 
One is so thankful to have known. 


John S Weissmann 
(1910-80) 
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Janos Schützer Weissmann was born in Budapest on 10 July 
1910, and died in Sherborne on 23 March 1980. He graduated from 
the National Conservatoire in Budapest in 1932, with a 
dissertation on Kodaly’s Bach transcriptions, and then worked as a 
coach in the Opera House and in the Municipal Theatre, where he 
was assistant conductor from 1935 to 1937, after a short period of 
study with Dukas in Paris. In 1937 he left Hungary and came to 
London to study conducting (under Sir Henry Wood) and 
composition at the RAM, where he won the Manns Memorial 
Prize in 1939. For some time after leaving the Academy (in 1940) 
he played the timpani in various London orchestras, and was an 
instructor at LCC evening classes, and between 1953 and 1960 he 
was musical supervisor of the London branch of an American 
record company with strong Hungarian affiliations (which was 
when I came to know him). But it was as a writer and critic that he 
made his mark in the last thirty years of his life, and he developed a 
distinctive and individual literary style which displayed a 
command of English not always bestowed on native English 
musicologists. He was a passionate champion of Hungarian 
music, especially that of Bartok and Kodaly, and an authority on 
modern Italian composers such as Petrassi (on whose music he 
wrote a book), Ghedini and Nono. Poor health and other 
tribulations beset him in middle age, but they did not quench the 
tenacity and the youthful spirit that made him so much more than 
a stuffy academic. 


Correction. We apologise for a misprint in Peter Uppard’s tribute 
to Gordon Green in the last issue of the Magazine. The fourth 
sentence in the second paragraph (page 14) should read: 
‘Humility and wisdom blended to generate a liberating force, a 
creative energy which ignited in his pupils to fuse floating 
elements of talent into cohesive musical personality’. Also, Gordon 
was born in 1905, not 1904 as stated. 


Ivor Keys: Mozart: His Music in his Life (Paul Elek/Granada, 
£8.95) 
There is no shortage of books on Mozart, and it might seem that 
yet another general critical study-cum-biography aimed at the 
layman rather than the scholar was hardly needed. But Ivor Keys’s 
book has a special flavour, not least in that, instead of separating 
biography and critical commentary, it skilfully manages to 
combine the two. It consists of a chronological account of 
Mozart's life (with a useful description of the musical tradition in 
Salzburg, and emphasis of the importance of Leopold Mozart's 
influence on his son’s upbringing and early life), restricted almost 
exclusively ‘to what was written by, to, or about the Mozarts in 
Wolfgang's lifetime’ (source references are given at the end of the 
book, under chapter headings); and of his oeuvre, taking into 
account recent re-datings resulting from studies of Mozart's 
handwriting. No music examples are given (the familiar four-note 
motif from the finale of the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony comes out, wa 
tonic sol-fa, as d, r, f, m) but to make up for this there are some 
sixty monochrome illustrations, many of them unfamiliar. 
Professor Keys’s descriptions of the works themselves are 
succinct but perceptive, and he nearly always finds something 
new and interesting to say in a few well chosen words. Notable 
examples are the Duos for violin and viola, K 423—4 (p 157), the 
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piano Concerto in B flat, K 450 (p 162), the string Quartets in A 
and C, K 464-5 (pp 168-9), the piano Concerto in C, K 503 (pp 
191-2), and the last three symphonies (pp 206-9). Inevitably, the 
Operas get rather short shrift, but even here the author's 
observations are often acute and stimulating; he also draws 
attention to unsuspected correspondences between, and self- 
quotations in, different works—such as Figaro and the four-hand 
Sonata in F, K 497, and Cosi fan tutte and the wind Serenade in C 
minor, K 388. The literary style, with its frequent classical 
allusions, is always lucid and readable—but | do dislike the bogus 
adjective Mozartean, when nobody writes Schubertean or 
Handelean! 


Gillian Earl (arr): Carols for piano (OUP) 

The title is somewhat misleading, as these are not arrangements 
for piano solo but rather accompaniments to a selection of 
traditional carols which, in the arranger’s words ‘may be useful for 
school teachers who require’ simple accompaniments 
incorporating the (carol) melody’. The accompaniments are neat 
and clear in texture (though | suspect one or two inaccuracies 
have crept in in the printing: a few harmonies for example in ‘Little 
Jesus sweetly sleep’—bars 4 and 12—don't sound quite right). 
Nevertheless, a useful book, a cut above the usual trite 
presentation one so often hears. The text is fingered throughout in 
an exemplary manner and the vocal registers are kept well within 
the range of young singers. 


lan Hobson was the winner of the Seventh Leeds International 
Pianoforte Competition, held in September; he came fourth when 
he competed in 1978. 

Christopher Warren-Green has been appointed Leader of the 
Philharmonia Orchestra. 

Philip Fowke has recorded Bliss’s piano Concerto, with the 
Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under David Atherton 
(Unicorn-Kanchana DKP9006). 

Nicholas Braithwaite has been appointed Musical Director of 
Stora Teatern Opera, Goteborg. 

The Muriel Taylor Scholarship for 1981 has been won by Katrin 
Eickhorst, aged twenty-three, who comes from Hanover: the 
Adjudicator was Florence Hooton. 

John Bingham gave a Chopin recital at the Queen Elizabeth Hall 
on 18 September. 

Jonathan Williams (cello) and Paul Coker (piano) made their 
English début as a duo at the Wigmore Hall on 18 September. 

Sioned Williams (harp) made her BBC concerto début recently 
playing William Alwyn’s Lyra Angelica, with the London Studio 
Strings under John Carewe, in the Radio 3 programme Younger 
Generation; and Radio 4 devoted a twenty-minute ‘Profile’ to her 
career. 

Charles Naylor has won the men’s prize in the Verviers Singing 
Competition in Belgium. 


Retirement 
July 1981 
Marjorie Lavers, FRAM (Violin) 


CBE 
Peter Maxwell Davies, Mus B (Manchester), Hon RAM 
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OBE 
Gerald McDonald, Hon MA (Liverpool), Hon ARAM, FRSA 


MBE | 
Ruth Gipps, D Mus (Dunelm), Hon RAM, FRCM 


Hon D Litt (Leics) 
Stanley Sadie, MA, Mus B, Ph D (Cantab) 


Morris: to Gareth and Patricia Morris (née Murray), a daughter, 
Catharine Margaret, 13 October 1981 


Norris-Fountain: David Owen Norris to Wendy Katrina Fountain, 
3 October 1981 


John Bickerdike, DA RIBA, Hon FRAM, 11 July 1981 

Sir John Dykes Bower, Hon D Mus (Oxon), MA, Mus B (Cantab), 
Hon RAM, FRCM, Hon FRCO, Hon FTCL, FRSCM, 29 May 1981 
Joyce Mary Britton, 24 September 1981 

Janet Craxton, FRAM, 18 July 1981 

Noelle Devereux, August 1980 

Tom Hammond, Hon RAM, 14 October 1981 

Sir Gilmour Jenkins, KCB, KBE, MC, Hon FRAM, 9 September 
1981 

Reginald Kell, FRAM, 20 August 1981 

The Right Honourable Sir Alan Lascelles, PC, GCB, KCB, CB, 
GCVO, KCVO, MVO, CMG, MC, MA, Hon DCL (Oxon), Hon 
FRAM, 10 August 1981 

lrene Mills, 29 June 1981 

Louis Boyd Neel, CBE, OC, MA (Cantab), MRCS, LRCP, 30 
September 1981 

Joan Rochfort-Davies (Baroness Meyern-Hohenberg), ARAM, 
20 September 1981 

Ruth, Lady Thatcher, 5 June 1981 

Madeline Thiman, 28 July 1981 


B Mus (Lond), July 1981 
Class I! Division 1 Helen Martin, Nicola Meecham, Jacqueline- 
Marie Miles 


Recital Diploma, July 1981 

Piano John Byrne, Chikako Shibata, Sylvia Wang, Winnie Wu 
Singing Susan Bullock, Geoffrey Dolton, Shirley Pilgrim, Christine 
Teare 

Violin Jennifer Godson, Tina Gruenberg, Verity Steele 

Viola John Jezard 

Flute Christine Day 


Division V with Distinction, July 1981 

Piano Caroline Clemmow, Robert Colley, José Feghali, Christine 
Gott, Eleanor Harris, Callum McLeod, Nicola Meecham, Beate 
Toyka, Jeremy Vowles 

Organ Robert Moore 

Singing Sally Daley, Kirstine Mackenzie, Anne Stuart, Lawrence 
Wallington 

Violin Jacqueline Hartley, Lorna Osbon, Justine Tomlinson, Sylvia 
Wallington, Katherine Wilson 

Cello Mark Bethel, Louise Davis, Andrew Fuller, Erica Simpson 
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Double Bass Chinyere Nwanoku 
Flute Robert Winn 

Oboe Marios Argiros, Laura Denney 
Clarinet Stephen Dehn 

Bassoon Amanda Hollowood 
Trumpet Joseph Atkins 


Division V with Merit, July 1981 

Piano Kay Bedenbaugh, Jeremy Carter, Susan Eveson, William 
Lloyd, Verity Steele, Shane Thio, Andrew Wise 

Piano Accompaniment Nicholas Bosworth 

Organ Andrew Pink 

Harpsichord Adam Ockelford 

Singing Susan Bradley, Christopher Bull, Lynne Davies, Timothy 
Evans-Jones, Julie Hunter, Richard Knott, Charles Naylor, Helen 
O'Nians, Jared Salmon, Helen Willis, Elizabeth Woollett 

Violin Jane Faulkner, Audrey McAllister, Joseph Rappaport, 
Margaret Roseberry, Gail Taylor, Clare Thompson 

Viola Laurence Martin, Neil Martin, Rosemary Palmer 

Cello Robin Mason, Hakan Molander, David Sargeant, Anne 
Turner o o 
Viola da gamba Laurence Martin 

Flute Virginia Brown, Deborah Sewell, Sigrid Turnlund 

Oboe Quentin Poole 

Clarinet Christopher Evernden, Alan Lakin 

Trumpet David Archer 

Trombone Lance Green 

Harp Eleri Davies, Susan Rothstein 


GRSM Diploma, July 1981 

Class II Division | Richard Bissill, Claire Carson, Mark Goddard, 
Juliet Howell, Janet Jeffreys, Judith Moreland, Christopher 
Newport, Kevin Parker, Barbara Snow, Shane Thio, Paul Turner, 
Marilyn Wolff 

Class II Division 2 Nan Annesley, Matthew Bale, Stella Brown, 
Adrian Hicks, Sally Jones, Elisabeth McNamara, John Mower, 
Kathryn Perry, Claire Richardson, Graham Scrivener, Lucina 
Swain, Michael Turtle, Fiona Whitelaw 

Class /// Julie Baker, Susan Cotter, Nicholas Durcan, Nicola 
Farley, Gerald Fitz Gibbon, Jane Hanna, Patricia Seager, Sarah 
Tunstall, Lesley Whatley, Debra Wineman 


LRAM Diploma, September 1981 

Piano (Teacher's) James Vickers 

Piano Accompaniment Helen Yorke 

Singing (Teacher's) Tom Lines, Tracey Webb 
Violin (Teacher's) Peter Currie, Ruth Lawrence 
Flute (Teacher's) Wendy Gudgin 


The long-awaited redecoration of the Club Room has now taken 
place, and most people who have seen it agree that it is a vast 
improvement. The room is still not finished at the time of going to 
press, but we hope that before long we shall be as comfortable 
and smart as our colleagues at the Royal College. Maurice Miles 
has very kindly offered to donate a new chair to the room, as yet 
not chosen, and we hope to renew the curtains and as much 
furniture as finances will permit. Thanks are due to Bridget 
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Campbell and Fiona Cameron for the colour scheme and 
furnishings. So far it is all a great success. The cost of the 
redecorating has been borne by the Academy, for which we are 
most grateful. | 

Everyone will have heard with shock and sadness of the sudden 
death of Janet Craxton in July. She will be greatly missed by all 
friends and colleagues and everyone in the profession. It is also 
with sadness that we heard of the death of Sir Gilmour Jenkins, 
who was President of the Club in 1973—4. Our sympathy has been 
sent to the families of both these esteemed and long-standing 
members. 

To those members who have written to me at home and not 
received a reply, please accept my apologies, but in mid-August a 
fire destroyed my roof and study, along with correspondence and 
addresses, but | hope to be sorted out in due course. Meantime | 
can be contacted as usual at the Academy. 


What a truly happy election !—Lesley Lewis, President of the RAM 
Club. | can hear a cry of ‘splendid, splendid’ going up from all the 
members of this prestigious Club. In fact she is making history, as 
the first wife of any Principal to be President. 

Lesley is a New Zealander, born in Dunedin, but she has made 
her home in England since 1951. The task of following in the steps 
of our beloved Hester Armstrong in 1968 could not have been 
more challenging, but we soon saw that although their 
personalities are so dissimilar they have one characteristic in 
common: both have a great gift for making friends with all age- 
groups, and particularly with young students. Lesley literally 
radiates vitality; she is blunt and forthright and a most staunch 
friend; she has a great sense of humour and a wonderfully 
infectious laugh, but she is quick to give help and sympathy to 
anyone in trouble, and her counsel is invariably clear-sighted and 
direct. Her seemingly inexhaustible fund of energy has been 
evident in numerous activities, among them the initiating and 
organising of a series of ‘well-bred jumble sales’, better known as 
Autumn Fairs, which have reaped profits for projects within the 
RAM for which no money was officially set aside. These have 
included furniture for Practice Rooms; equipment for the Canteen; 
funds for the Junior Exhibitioners; aid for the Development Fund; 
furniture for the Club Room; equipment for the new Theatre and, 
the latest, help for the Students’ Aid Fund. Such is her quality of 
leadership that her helpers are ready to take on stalls year after 
year, and though they are exhausted and battered by the end of 
the day her cheerfulness always prevails, especially when the 
takings are counted and triumph reigns. Other activities include 
golf matches between the rival London music colleges involving 
both professors and students, all of them delighted at the chance 
of a day out. The weekly tea parties for first-year students have 
continued as in the days of Lady Armstrong (when a student came 
into my room one day to ask where Lady Lewis lived another 
student already talking to me said ‘Don't be nervous; she’s a super 
person and you'll enjoy it and you'll have a fabulous tea’). Lesley is 
a superb cook and the miraculous appearance of tray after tray of 
gorgeous food on stage at the end of Opera performances has 
heralded the start of many a party to which all participants and 
many friends are invited. 

These are only a few of Lesley’s irons in the fire, and it will be 
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noticed that they are all in the present tense. It is a cause for 
rejoicing that during the coming year we shall see a continuation 


. and augmentation of her work for the Academy. | am sure that all 


the members of the RAM Club will wish her the very happiest of 
years and we shall look forward to giving her a rousing cheer at the 
Annual Dinner 1982. 


Town Members 

Carlson, Neil, 76 Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent BR2 9NE 
Coleman, Mrs Christine, 2 Lea Court, Ray Park Road, 
Maidenhead, Berkshire SL6 8QS 

Corina, Maria, 7 Pelham Road, South Woodford, E18 1PX 

Gow, Mrs Jane (née Solly), 57 Woodberry Avenue, Headstone, 
North Harrow, Middlesex HA2 6BB 

Henderson, Roy, The Cottage, 3 Eton Avenue, London NW3 
Jarmin, Beryl, 73a Dresden Road, London N19 3BG 

Jenkins, Philip, 95 Erlanger Road, London SE14 

Jezard, John, 2 Gloucester Court, 33 Gloucester Avenue, London 
NW1 

Marchant, Hugh, 8 Heath Hurst Road, London NW3 2RX 
Merrick, Sybil, 76 Horbury Crescent, London W11 

Oliver, David, 8 Nightingale Place, Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire 
Ota, Yuriko, 44 Fleetwood Road, London NW10 

Parkinson, Paul, 27 Nelson Road, London N8 

Read, Veronica, Alexandra Residential Club, 103 Langley Road, 
Watford, Hertfordshire 

Smith, Julia, 23 Estelle Road, London NW3 


Country Members 

Beard, Kathryn (Mrs Riley), Eagle Farm, Northend, Bath, Avon 
BAT 8EW 

Bradley, Susan, 37 Heaton Moor Road, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire | 
Burdett, Lesley, 70 Bassett Dale, 
Hampshire SO1 7GT 

Hicks, Adrian, 57 Okehampton Road, St Thomas, Exeter, Devon 
EX4 1EL 

Hoskins, John, 2 Keats Close, Bedford, Bedfordshire MK40 2AR 
Houlihan, Timothy, 7 Elizabeth Place, St Helier, Jersey, Channel 
Islands 

Hunter, Julie, 7 Theodore Close, Tunbridge Wells, Kent TN2 3HT 
Johnstone, David, 89 Chapel Hill, Tilehurst, Reading, Berkshire 
Lewis, Jennifer, 25 Westhill Drive, Llantrisant, Mid Glamorgan, 
Wales | 
Lott, Felicity (Mrs Golding), 73 Dorset Road, Lewes, East Sussex 
Missen, Heather (Mrs Doust), 29 Rothay, Belgrave, Tamworth, 
Staffordshire 

Nevins, Paul, 77 Maple Gardens, Walton, Stone, Staffordshire 
S715 OEJ 

Staines, Richard F, Sounion, 10 Mayfield Road, Ipswich, Suffolk 
1P4 3NE 

Staton, Mrs Elaine (née Pearson), 79 Pa/merston Gardens, South 
Stifford, Grays, Essex 

Toyn, Heather, 706 Chestnut Drive, Marton, Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland 

Williamson, Karen, 57 Woodruff Avenue, Conniburrow, Milton 
Keynes, Buckinghamshire MK14 7AA 

Wolff, Marilyn, 8 Berry Close, Watlington Road, Cowley, Oxford 
OX4 5NB 


Bassett, Southampton, 
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Overseas Members 

Calkin, Mrs Annette, Wresenstrasse 27, Thomasberg, 5330 
Konigswinter, West Germany 

Emeleus, John, 22 Jocelyn Street, Christchurch 5, New Zealand 
Gurney Parrott, L, 7 Sunflower Court, Good Shepherd Avenue, 
Balzan, Malta 

Johnston, Kristina, RR 4 Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

Magid, Mrs Rose (née Alper), Top Apartment, 54 Ridge Road, 
Durban 4007, Republic of South Africa 


Student Members 

Annesley, Nan, 72 Loten Road, Benfleet, Essex 

Brown, Stella, 82 Margaret Street, London W1N 8LH 

Day, Christine, 2 Farmleigh Grove, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 
KT12 5BU 

Farley, Nicola, 37 Perth Road, St Leonards-on-Sea, East Sussex 
Havard, Judith, 45a Craven Avenue, London W5 

Jeffreys, Janet, 29 Amberley Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex 

Jones, Sally, 66 Fords Grove, London N21 3DP 

Moreland, Judith, 705 Tooting Bec Road, London SW17 88W 
Naylor, Steven, Flat 2, 42 Nightingale Lane, Rickmansworth, 
Hertfordshire 

Rigby, Jean, 7 Oxhill Place, Whiteho/me, Thornton-Cleveleys, Nr 
Blackpool, Lancashire FY5 8JR 

Seager, Patricia, Rustlings, 104 Burwood Road, Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey 

Simpson, Erica, 79 Princes Gardens, London W3 OLR 
Thompson, Clare, 264 Heronswood Road, Welwyn Garden City, 
Hertfordshire 

Turner, Anne, 75 The Ride, Brentford, Middlesex TW8 9LB 


Symphony Orchestra 

14 July 

Mahler Symphony No 2 in C minor (‘Resurrection’) 

Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloists Susan Bullock (soprano), Jean Rigby (mezzo-soprano) 
Leader Jacqueline Hartley l 

Special Choir rehearsed by Peter Lea-Cox 

Off-stage conductor Andrew Wise 


Chamber Orchestra 

8 July 

Wolf Italian Serenade 

Telemann Viola Concerto in G 

Kodály Dances of Marosszék 

Strauss ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’—Suite, Op 60 
Conductor Lawrence Leonard 

Soloist Michael Henderson (viola) 

Leader Clare Thompson 


Repertoire Orchestra 

10 July 

Debussy La mer (1) 

Elgar Violin Concerto in B minor, Op 61 

Strauss Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche, Op 28 

Stravinsky ‘L'oiseau de feu’—Suite (1919) 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Class: Andrew Wise, John Jansson, Geoffrey Alvarez 
Soloist Lorna Osbon (violin) 

Leader Janet Fuest 


Opera Workshop 


New Students 
Autumn Term 1987 
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Training Orchestra 

15 July 

Beethoven Overture ‘Die Geschöpfe des Prometheus’, Op 43 
John Perkins Serenade for strings and two horns* 
Mendelssohn Music for ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’, Op. 
61—Scherzo 

Mozart Horn Concerto in E flat, K 447 . 

Mozart Symphony No 38 in D, K 504 (‘Prague’) 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year 
Conductors’ Class: John Perkins, Matthew Bale, Martyn Saville 
Soloists Richard Watkins, Richard Bissil*, Jonathan Sutton* 
(horns) 

Leader Martin Smith 


Westmorland Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 6 May 
by the Hanson String Quartet (Pater Hanson, Theresa Ward, Peter 
Lale, Martin Loveday); on 29 May by David Perks (cello) and 
Alan Gravill (piano); on 10 June by the Krosta Trio (Sylvia 
Bowden, piano, Celia Pitstow, flute, Christopher Redgate, oboe), 
Andrea Hess (cello) and David Russell (guitar); and on 23 June 
by Ruth Crouch (violin), Alana Gravill (piano), Stella Dickinson 
(oboe), and Rod McGrath (cello). In addition to regular lunchtime 
concerts on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, 
evening recitals were given by Judith Havard (flute) on 12 May, 
Jean Rigby (mezzo-soprano) on 19 May, Alison Kelly (violin) on 
26 May, David Phillips (organ) on 8 June, Alan Etherden (piano) 
on 9 June, Darko Petrinjak (lute) on 16 June, and Elizabeth Parker 
(cello) on 30 June. 


An ‘Opera Workshop’ was staged in the Sir Jack Lyons Theatre on 
3 and 4 June; Director of Opera John Streets, Conductor David 
Robertson, Producer Nigel Warrington, Lighting Graham Walne, 
with an instrumental ensemble led by Vickie Ringguth. Items 
included: 

Sullivan ‘The Mikado’ 

Maria Corina, Lynne Davies, Mary-Rose Langfield, Howard 
Smith/Stefan Sanchez, Tom Lines, Tomos Ellis 

Offenbach ‘The Blind Beggars’ 

Kevin Walton/Philip Ball, Stefan Sanchez/Howard Smith 

Weill ‘Mahagonny’—Songspiel (‘Das kleine Mahagonny’) 
Susan Burgess, Catarina Lorenzson, Peter Bronder, Jared Salmon, 
Richard Knott, lan Stockley 


Konrad Adamczewski, Stephen Aitken, Peris Alban, David 
Allsopp, Timothy Amhurst, Lucy Anderson, Rosemary Andrews, 
David Atcheler, Martyn Axe, Richard Axon. 


Tessa Ballard, Sarah Bealby-Wright, Stephen Bingham, Nicholas 
Bloomfield, Sue Bohling, Katharine Boyes, Gillian Broadbridge, 
Amanda Brown, Cheryl Brown, Juliette Brown, Stephen Bull, 
Rachel Burbridge, Steven Burnard, Sue Burnett. 

Graham Caldecott, Beverley Calland, Kevin Candler, Susan Carr, 
Richard Cavalier, Kelly Charlton, Sharon Choa, Robin Clarke, 
Nigel Cliffe, Philippa Cooper, Rachel Cooper. 

Caroline Dale, Christopher Davies, Jeremy Davies, Karen Demmel, 
Christine Dix, Stephen Douse, Deborah Doyle, Kate Drummond, 
Karen Duke, Fiona Duncan. 
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Judith Ellis, Huw Evans. 


Vivienne Faloon, Andrew Fardell, Jacqueline Fargher, Neil Farley, 
Richard Few, Penelope Filer, Lynne Finkler, Theresa Finzi, Kim 
Fisher, Timothy Folkard, Andrew Forbes, Judith Forrai, Susan 
Forster, Nigel Foster, Lynne Foulston, David French, Louisa Fuller. 


Joanne Gawne, Craig Gerrard, Nigel Giles, Derek Gleeson, David 
Gorodi, Carol Green. 


Gillian Haggarty, Kevin Hall, Penelope Hall, Sandra Hall, Elizabeth 


Harré, Rachel Harrison, Lydia Hartland-Rowe, Wendy Harwood, 
Juliet Haynes, Rosemary Head, Peter Heron, Mark Higham, 
Jessica Hillman, Angela Ho, Julie Holland, Nicola Holland, Aidan 
Hollick, Simon Horsman, Carys Hughes, Gillian Humphreys, 
Nicola Hutchings. 


Rupert Ingham. 


Alison Jackson, David Johnson, Alan Jones, Gethyn Jones, 
Richard Jones, Penny-Sue Joyce. 


Philip Kincaid, Adrian King, Kirsten Klingels. 


Siobhan Lamb, William Lambert, Fiona Lamont, Sarah Lanch, 
Alison Lane, David Laurence, Julia Lee, Gerald Le Feuvre, Debra 
Lloyd, Shéila Lowery. 


Michael Mace, Joanna MacGregor, Isabel Mair, Andrew Manoras, 
Andrew Marlow, Elizabeth Maskey, Carla Mastrandreas, Vivienne 
Mathews, Vincent McCourt, John McCutcheon, Sarah 
McLintock, Catherine McRobie, Linda Meader, Linda Merrick, 
Mark Messenger, Simon Milliken, Kieron Moore, Neil Morley, 
Wayne Morley, Takahiro Morosawa, Sarah Moser. 


Terence Nettle, Catherine Newby, Mark Newport, Mark Newton, 
Joanna Nott, Dona Noune. 


Fearghal Ó Ceallacháin, Jean Owen. 


Martin Pacey, Sally Parfitt, Rebecca Paynes, Lynette Peak, Jane 
Pearson, Deborah Perry, Glen Perry, Maria Petropoulou, Mark 
Phillips, Christopher Phipps, Nicola Pockett, Martin Powell, 
Robert Price, Jonathan Pritchard, Judy Proctor. 


Jean Randall, Heulwen Rees, Antony Rickard, Catherine Ricketts, 
Stephen Robbings, Julia Robinson, Jane Rogers, Cecilia Romero. 


Rie Sagawa, Gary Sanderson, Neil Semmler, Catherine Seville, 
Nigel Shore, Peter Shutter, Llewelin Siddons, Andrew Smith, 
Simon Smith, Juliet Snell, Clare Spencer, Peter Stacey, Tracy 
Stephens, Brenda Stewart, Sarah Stiles, Jennifer Stinton. 


Sally Temperton, Christopher Thomas, Christina Thomson, Aaron 
Tighe, Francoise Todd, Christine Townsend. 


Susan Vale, Graeme Vinall, Fleming Vistisen. 


Margaret Wallington, Claire Walters, Deirdre Ward, Richard 
Wardell, Timothy Warren, Mark Weinel, Donna Welchman, Lim 
Kok Weng, Mark Whale, Meredith White, Andrew Wilkinson, 
Anthony Williams, Carol Williams, Janet Williams, Mark Williams, 
Rosslyn Wilson, Nicola Woods, Lesley Wynne. 


Yeuk Chai Yeung. 


The Students’ 
Union 


Editorial 


Steven Barron 


A tale of greasy 
fingers 


William Lloyd 
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President Susan Michael 

Vice-President Steven Barron 

Treasurer Timothy Roberts 

Social Secretary Graeme Danby 

Sports and Societies Officer Stephen Mapes 
Welfare Officer Deborah Salt 

Publicity Officer Gordon Graham 


The Summer Term was a most rewarding term for the Students’ 
Union, as we fulfilled most of our ventures, the Summer Ball being 
the most notable. This year it was held at the Royal 
Commonwealth Society in Northumberland Avenue near Trafalgar 
Square, and they let us run amok throughout the building, which 
is quite large. We had the use of the Canadian Room for a 
magnificent buffet which ran from 8 pm to 10 pm, three different 
Bars, and their Intimate Ballroom. Music was provided by the 
Simon Purcell Jazz Trio during the Buffet, and by Sounds Brass 
and the Shady Lady Disco in the Ballroom. Needless to say the 
Ball was a great success. 

After much deliberation and thought, the SU Committee 
decided to purchase a 17-seater Mercedes-Benz minibus, and this 
was delivered in October: we hope this minibus will help to 
promote sports and societies and all other organised trips for our 


students. In order to keep this. Editorial brief | will only deliberate 


further by saying a special mention to the other six members of the 
Committee for giving as much time as their musical studies would 
allow and to say they have helped enormously to make this a 
successful year for RAMSU. i 


It is said that the City of Leeds has more fish and chip shops than 
anywhere else in Britain, and that the number of these centres of 
gastronomic excellence is exceeded only by the number of pubs 
also to be found there. Needless to say, it was a diet of chips and 
beer which sustained me through my ten-day visit to the Leeds 
International Pianoforte Competition in September. 

| arrived four days after the start of the competition, during which 
time the initial ninety-four competitors had been reduced to / 
twenty (and the rest probably to tears). A Canadian piano teacher 
whom | met later in the week had made a tally of the number of 
performances of certain works selected by competitors in the first 
round, and the results were simply staggering: thirty-four 
Appassionata Sonatas (twelve of them in one day); eighteen 
Chopin fourth Ballades; twenty-four Chopin first Ballades, and so 
on ad nauseam. Merely reading the list induces a certain 
numbness, and it became abundantly clear that the competitor 
who is refreshingly adventurous in choosing from the list of works 
to be performed holds a distinct psychological advantage. 

The early rounds of the competition were held at Leeds 
University, and there was a vague sense of ‘pioneer spirit’ among 
the audience who had made the two-mile journey out from the 
city centre. Earnest conversations took place in the intervals 
between total strangers about the merits (or lack of them) of the 
various performances just given. During the lunch-breaks, people 
could be seen wandering Heathcliffe-like through the windswept 
urban wilderness after an overdose of the Liszt Sonata in the 


morning session. A retired miner insisted repeatedly that no 
performance of Chopin was any good unless, as he put it, 
‘ttmelody comes out of t'mush’, while others dashed off after a 
particularly fine performance towards the nearest Ladbroke’s to 
put some money on their favourite before the bookmaker’s 
informant could contact him and reduce the odds. 

There was some tremendous playing in the second round. lan 
Hobson's marvellous performance of Schubert's C minor Sonata 
almost certainly made a major contribution to his ultimate victory. 
The blind French pianist Bernard d’Ascoli gave such a 
breathtaking account of the Liszt Sonata, with an accuracy and 
panache that would do credit to Horowitz, that he managed even 
to coax some applause out of the normally stony-faced jury. | only 
hope that someone thought to tell him about this unprecedented 
compliment. 

For the semi-finals we all had to move down to the Town Hall— 
an enormous Victorian Gothic monument to nineteenth-century 
industrial prosperity with acoustics like Leicester Square tube 
station. The intrepid band of enthusiasts which had made up the 
audience for the earlier rounds was swallowed up in a sea of 
hopeful agents, journalists, TV cameras and hundreds more piano- 
lovers, who joined us to listen to the stage of the competition 
which many consider to be the decisive one. 

Since this was not meant to be a critical review of the 
competition, but simply a brief impression of what it was like to be 
there, | do not intend to write about the many wonderful 
performances that we heard, except to say that the young West 
German, Wolfgang Manz, who enterprisingly chose to include the 
Barber Sonata in his programme, amazed everyone with his 
brilliance and the constant interest and originality of his 
interpretations. | think many were surprised that he only managed 
to win second prize, but as | overheard Fanny Waterman telling an 
interviewer, the Jury is bound to select not only the finest pianist, 
but also the one with the experience and repertoire best able to 
undertake the gruelling list of engagements awarded to the first 
prizewinner. 

The finals were, | felt, something of an anticlimax, in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, the Gala atmosphere. None of the finalists 
played as well as they had played in previous rounds. The heat of 
the television lights, the problems of performing with orchestra on 
inadequate rehearsal time, and perhaps the sudden realisation of 
the enormity of the prize at stake must surely disturb the 
concentration of even the most seasoned performer. From the 
point of view of the audience, however, and especially an 
apprentice pianist like myself, this also was very illuminating, since 
perhaps the most valuable experience that one can gain from 
listening to a musical marathon such as the Leeds Competition is 
the knowledge of how to discriminate not between good and bad 
playing—there are no bad pianists at Leeds—but to discriminate 
between good playing and inspired playing. ‘Ultimately’, as the 
retired miner said one night as we were queueing for coffee, 
‘Ultimately, music’s t'thing that matters, lad’. And so it is. 


